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ANNO UN C EMEN T :     Cooperative  marketing  —  beef  cattle  prices  —  news  from 
thebSoil  Congress  —  Mr,  Hoover  on  the  flood —  and  news  for  the  farm 
women  are  all  contained  in  today's  Farm  Hews  Digest  released  by  Uncle 
Sam's  Radio  Service  for  broadcast  by  Station  ♦ 
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BEEF  CATTLE  PRICES  REACH  HIGH  LEVEL » 

Stockmen,  especially  those  in  the  Western  range  country,  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  beef  cattle  this  spring  have  sold  for  the  highest  price 
since  1920  when  prices  were  on  an  exceedingly  high  level  because  of  war  in- 
flation*   This  news  comes  direct  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  says  "  that  all  classes  of  grade  cattle  have  enjoyed  this  price 
advance.    The  general  price  increase  over  last  year,  and  over  the  five-year 
average  ■—  ranges  from  12  to  27%*n 

For  a  number  of  years  the  cattle  industry  has  been  passing  through  a 
dangerous  age  of  over~pro duct ion*    This  has  resulted  in  cutting  down  the 
stocknen'!s  operations  and  in  some  cases  in  liquidation*     The  Department 
says  " that  the  higher  average  price  for  beef  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increased  total  and  per  capita  consumption  of  beef* 
This,,  of  course.,  indicates  an  increased  demand  for  beef.,  and  with  the 
total  beef  consumption  increasing  with  population  «-  with  consumers  ad- 
justed to  the  heavy  beef  consumption  of  the  last  few  years,  —  and  with 
the  present  tendency  to  cut  down  upon  beef  cattle  supplies  —  the  outlook 
for  the  beef  cattle  industry  is  favorable* 

DUTCH  SCIENTIST  PREDICTS  POPULATION  LIMIT* 

Speaking  before  a  recent  session  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Soil  Science  held  in  Washington,  an  eminent  Dutch  soil  scientist  told  the 
delegates  that  the  absolute  population  limit  of  the  human  race  is  about  8 
billion  persons,.    He  means  this  planet  will  support  that  number  of  people* 
More  pessimistic  scientists  have  said  that  the  absolute  limit  is  about  22 
bill ionv.-peo pie.     This  figure  will  probably  be  reached  within  the  life  time 
of  children  now  living,  but  a  child  now  living  will  likely  have  to  reach 
the  age  of  a  Methuselah  in  order  to  see  8  billion  of  his  kind  inhabiting 
the  earth. 

The  Dutch  professor  based  his  conclusions  on  a  very  intensive  study 
which  he  has  made  of  crop  capacities  of  all  sections  of  the  world*  He 
says  11  that  the  land  of  the  earth  will  feed  8  billion  people  if  the  most 
efficient  farming  methods  now  being  used  are  applied  to  all  land  which  will 
raise  a  crop," 
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This  scientist  "believes  that  long  "before  the  population  limit  is 
reached  the  centers  of  population  will  have  shifted  from  the  temperate 
zones  (where  the  densest  farm  population  now  is)  to  the  far  more  pro- 
ductive tropical  zones.    He  thinks  that  this  population  movement  will 
"be  made  gradual*  however,. 

EROSION  WASTES  CRSAT  SOIL  AREA  ANNUALLY. 

Another  soil  scientist  who  is  taking  part  in  the  International 
Soil  Congress  now  in  session  in  Washington,  says  that  "2  "billion  dollars 
worth  of  soil  is  washed  off  the  fields  of  American  farms  every  year  by 
erosion,"     This  scientist  makes  his  estimate  of  soil  value  on  the  market 
value  of  phosphates,  nitrogen,  and  potash  scopped  off  the  fields  "by  rain 
and  wind. ■  He  said  that  the  value  of  these  minerals  alone  represents  an 
actual  loss  to  the  farmer  of  about  200  million  dollars  in  poor  crop  re- 
turns and  in  the  necessity  of  buying  commercial  fertilizers  to  take  the 
place  of  those  washed  off* • 

SECRETARY  HOOVER  ESTIMATES  FLOOD  LOSS «  ' 

Herbert  Hoover,  who  has  "been  spending  considerable  time  in  the  flooded 
areas  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  -says  that  the  economic  loss  from  the  Miss- 
issippi flood  will  run  from  200  to  400  million  dollars,  '  Those  are  the 
cold  facts,  Mr,Hoover  says  that  the  flood  of  1927  means  750,000  people 
washed  out*,  500,000  people  driven  from  their  homes;  as  well  as  a  tremend- 
ous loss  of  livestock. 

The  newspapers  are  saying  that  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  to  restore  more  than  600,000  distitute  people 
in  an  agricultural  and  an  industrial  way,  -  This  work  of  restoration  is  al- 
ready in  full  swing  —  many  of  the  farmers  have  replanted  their  Land,  re- 
built their  homes,  and  all  through  the  South  the  people  are  moving  back 
to  the  farm*    A  huge  machine  has  "been  "built  up  to  handle  this  problem  of 
restoration  and  it  has  already  begun  to  function  in  earnest  through  the 
flooded  regions, 

HOW  TO  SIMPLIFY  HOME  SEWING,. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces that  housewives  who  do  much  of  their  sewing  at  home  can  simplify 
that  work  with  individually  fitted  plain  patterns  which  may  be  used  as 
guides  in  checking  commercial  patterns.    By  this  pattern  is  meant  one  with 
normal  seam  lines,  neck,  and  am  holes  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  foundation 
pattern.    It  should  be  made,  the  Bureau  suggests,  of  a  firm  cotton  material 
although  unbleached  muslin,  cambric or  gingham  is  all  right,    A  commercial 
pattern  that  seems  best  suited  to  the  individual  type  of  figure  should  be 
followed.    You  should  carefully  test  the  pattern  before  the  cloth  is  cut. 

It  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  fit  her  own  foundation  pattern  but 
trained  dressmakers  say  it  is  better  to  have  help,.    Housewives  may  get  full 
information  concerning  this  economical  and  efficient  system  by  writing  to 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,,  U*  S«.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
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TOBACCO  CROP  REQUIRES  MOST  WORK. 

Experts  have  found  that  it  takes  more  work  to  produce  an  acre  of  tobacco 
than  any  other  farm  crop*    An  acre  of  Burley  tobacco  yielding  from  800  to 
1*000  pounds,  —  requires  for  growing  and  for  preparing  for  the  market  —  all 
the  way  from  350  to  400  hours  of  labor*    Cotton  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  States 
takes  from  100  to  125    hours  of  work  per  acre  where  the  yield  of  land  is 
from  150  to  200  pounds.    The  growers  in  the  western  part  of  Texas  are  cutting 
dorm  on  this  labor  considerably*    Earm  economists  say  that  on  Texas  farms 
yielding  from  140  to  160  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre,  growers  normally  expend 
only  about  35  to  40  hours  of  labor  per  acre* 

Potatoes  don't  take  so  much  work  as  tobacco.     Erom  65  to  100  hours  per 
acre  are  normally  used* 

Labor  requirements  in  corn  fields  differ  widely.    In  the  Corn  Belt 
where  large  machines  are  used  in  level  fields  a  bushel  of  corn  can  be  pro- 
duced with  about  30  minutes  labor,  but  in  the  Southern  states  it  takes  about 
2\  hours  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn. 

The  crops  which  take  the  most  work  are  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  beets., 
potatoes,,  fruit,  and  truck  crops.    Corn,  the  grain  sorghums,  and  peanuts  re- 
quire less  work.    Hay  and  the  small  grain  crops  are  usually  produced  with  the 
least  labor.     In  the  Pacific  Northwest  it  requires  about  20  minutes  of  work 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  but  in  the  Southern  States  they  spend  on  an 
average  of  2i  hours  to  produce  a  bushel-. 

NEW  YEARBOOK  OUT. 

Partners  who  want  a  copy  of  the  new  1926  Agricultural  Yearbook  had 
better  write  their  Congressmen:. at  -once.    About  400,000  copies  of  the  book 
will  be  printed  and  most  of  these  will  be  distributed  by  Representatives 
and  Senators,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  about  400  copies* 

The  Yearbook  this  year  has  followed  a  rather  novel  plan*  More  articles 
on  farming  subjects  are  included  than  probably  ever  before  and  an  interesting 
system  of  indexing  is  used  by  which  the  articles  appear  in  the  book  in  alpha- 
betical order.  As  a  rule  the  articles  are  short,  to  the  point,  and  furnish 
valuable  information  to  farmers  who  are  interested?  in  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
ficent  means  of  operating  a  farm  business* 
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ANNOUNCE/LENT:    Nop;  then,  let's  have  a  little  farm  news"    Here's  the  Farm  News 
Digest  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     It  gives  some 
good  news  of  what  the  scientists  are  doing  for  farmers  —  and  there  may  be  some 
hints  which  will  help  you  right  there  on  your  own  place. 
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For  instance,  some  poultrymen  have  lost  from  two- thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
their  little  chicks  this  year  on  account  of  gapes.     The  gapeworms  have  been  much 
more  prevalent  than  usual.    And  much  more  prevalent  than  they  should  be.    To  keep 
down  gapes,  keep  the  chicks  away  from  turkeys.    Also  keep  the  chicks  on  clean 
ground.     If  you  keep  your  chicks  on  clean  ground  from  the  time  they  are  hatched 
until  they  are  two  or  three  months  old,  you'll  do  much  to  prevent  them  becoming 
victims  of  the  gapes. 


There  are  three  per  cent  more  cows  in  this  country  this  year  than  there 
were  in  1920.    But  there  are  nearly  10  per  cent  more  people.     It  may  be  that  we 
won't  produce  as  much  milk  for  each  person  this  year.    But  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  working  out 
methods  for  making  monthly  estimates  of  milk  production,  and  for  expanding  its 
market  news  service.    That  should  help  dairy  farmers.    You  know,  the  Department 
now  serves  the  dairy  industry  with  market  news  offices  in  36  cities.  These 
furnish  estimates  of  dairy  cows  and  milk  products,  foreign  trade  news,  cold  storage 
reports  on  dairy  products,  estimates  of  butter  production,  dairy  farm  products 
surveys,  dairy  situation  reports,  annual  dairy  outlook  reports,  standards  and 
inspection  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  reports  on  cooperative  marketing  of  dairy 
products. 

And  speaking  of  production,  peaches  in  the  Southern  States  have  increased 
so  much  in  recent  years  that  there  is  need  for  a  readjustment.     The  Department 
suggests  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  culling  out  poor  fruit  and  supplying 
markets  with  only  the  best.    That  and  removing  the  trees  that  constantly  produce 
low  yields  or  inferior  varieties  would  benefit  the  individual  growers  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 


But  hereTs  some  cheerful  news.'    You  know,  most  of  the  wood-pulp  for  paper 
making  is  made  from  spruces,  firs,  and  hemlocks;  especially  spruce.    Now,  however, 
a  process  has  been  found  by  which  southern  pines,  with  gums  and  other  hardwoods 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  book,  magazine,  and  similar  high-grade  printing 
papers  at  reasonable  cost.     That  gives  prospect  for  a  greatly  expanded  wood- 
pulp  industry  in  the  South. 
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The  Department  is  also  developing  hardier  fall  oats  td  reduce  winter- 
killing  in  the  South.     Rotation  experiments  in  this  connection  show  that  oats 
should  follow  crops  that  can  he  removed  from  the  land  in  time  to  permit  early- 
fall  sowing  of  oats.    Late  seeding  has  "been  found  to  he  partly  responsible  for 
the  low  yield  of  fall-sown  oats  in  the  South. 


After  17  years  experimental  work,  a  new  variety  of  fiber  flax  better 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  United  States  has  been  developed.     The  dry  season, 
the  new  variety  known  as  Saginaw  makes  an  exceptionally  good  showing  compared 
with  Blue  Bottom  Dutch  and  other  European  flaxes.. 

Range  land  in  the  West  provides  about  70  per  cent  of  the  feed  for  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  raised  in  this  region.    Yet  about  50  per  cent  of  the  range  land 
is  producing  only  one-half  the  forage  it  could  produce.     That's  due  to  over- 
grazing, which  holds  back  the  forage  growth  and  allows  soil  washing  to  take 
place.    Regulation  of  grazing  has  improved  condition  of  livestock  where  it  has 
been  applied. 


Water  puts*  out  fire  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  fire  helps  cause 

floods.     Col.  W.  B.  Greeley  of  the  Porest  Service  points  out  that  every  forest 
fire  in  the  Mississippi  basin  sooner  or  later  tends  to  augment  flood  conditions. 
Porests  cause  a  more  gradual  melting  of  snow,  reduce  the  v^ashing  away  of  soil, 
and  in  some  measure  holds  back  part  of  the  rain-water  and  feeds  it  into  the 
streams  more  slowly.    The  mat  of  litter  found  under  thrifty,  unburned  forests 
acts  like  a  sponge  in  holding  the  water.    Forest  fires  injure  the  flood-checking 
value  of  the  forest. 


But  some  of  you  are  more  intimately  interested  in  the  damage  done  by  the 
jack-rabbits.    Recently  there  has  arisen  an  active  demand  for  jack-rabbit  skins 
for  use  in  manufacturing  felt.    At  45  to  60  cents  a  pound  for  the  dry  skins, 
the  return  is  10  to  13  cents  a  skin.    Jack-rabbit  carcasses  for  hog  feed  bring 
2  or  3  cents  each.    The  skin  and  the  meat  bring  more  than  bounties  of  5  cents 
a  rabbit  and  should  help  keep  down  the  jack-rabbit  nuisance. 


A  Mew  variety  of  cotton  has  been  developed  in  Egypt  from  seed  of  Pima 
cotton  from  Arizona.  The  new  variety  is  reported  to  give  higher  yields  than 
the  most  valuable  variety  now  raised  in  Egypt.  But  Pima  cotton  was  originally 
developed  in  this  country  from  seed  of  Egyptian  cotton.  The  Egyptian  cotton, 
however,  was  itself  developed  from  various  varieties  of  long-staple  American 
cotton.  This  superior  American  cotton  was  developed  by  prehistoric  American 
Indians . 

#  #  #  # 
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ANNOUNCEMENT;     How's  that?  —  Hull? 


Oh,  I  see,  you  want  to 


know  "What's  new?"    Well,  here's  the  Earm  News  Digest.     It's  prepared 
every  week  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     There  should 
be  some  news  of  interest  to  you  farmers  in  this. 


It  says,  the  farm  woodlot  is  going  to  get  more  attention  now.  Head- 
quarters for  the  new  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley  Eorest  Experiment  Station  have 
been  selected  at  Columbus,  Ohio.     You  know,  that  station  is  going  to  be 
different  from  other  forestry  stations.     Instead  of  studying  the  timber  prob- 
lems of  the  big  forests,  as  the  others  do,  its  chief  work  will  be  to  find  how 
best  to  grow  a  crop  of  wood  on  the  old  farm  woodlot.     The  farm  woodlot  has  an 
important  place  in  properly  diversified  farming. 


The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  announced  plans  for  the  taking  of 
a  monthly  census  of  the  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans  and  coots  on  selected  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.     "Some  fly  East,  and  some  fly  West,  and  some 
fly  over  the  cuckow  nest."    And  that's  just  the  idea.     We  want  to  know  where 
they  go,  and  what  routes  they  take;     and  why  there  are  more  some  places  one 
year  than  others.     By  repeating  the  census  year  after  year,  it  will  be  possible 
to  find  out  whether  these  waterfowl  are  decreasing  or  increasing  and  why. 

Along  the  duck  travel-routes  between  Alaska  and  Canada  and  Mexico 
there  are  several  big  feeding  and  resting  places  which  on  account  of  evapora- 
tion and  other  changes  in  conditions  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.     The  Bureau 
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is  investigating  the  problem  of  restoring  these  feeding  grounds  by  building  dikes 
to  maintain  enough  fresh  water  for  the  ducks. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  30,000,000  head  Of  dairy  cattle  have  been  tested 
for  tuberculosis.     Out  of  that  number,  1,000,000  dairy  cows  have  been  killed  off 
to  help  stamp  out  the  disease.    Yet  the  milk  industry  is  today  in  better  condition 
than  when  the  campaign  started.     Last  year,  the  people  of  this  country  consumed 
two  billion  pounds  of  milk  and  cream  more  than  they  did  the  year  before.  The 
average  for  each  person  is  now  49  quarts  more  than  it  was  back  in  1918.     The  people 
are  more  confident  in  the  safety  of  their  milk  supply  


According  to  the  old  saw,  "It*s  an  ill  wind  that  blov^s  no  good."     Some  of 
the  areas  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  which  were  recently  flooded  had  been 
under  quarantine  on  account  of  the  tick  which  spreads  the  so-called  Texas  fever  of 
cattle,    fhen  the  floods  came,  the  cattle  were  taken  out  and  with  them  the  ticks. 
How,  by  simply  dipping  the  cattle  before  returning  them  to  the  formerly  infested 
areas,  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  gain  in  the  area  free  from  ticks. 

Other  good  news  of  the  war  on  insects  comes  from  the  corn  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  spring  clean-up  campaign  against  the  European  corn  borer,  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  95  per  cent  of  the  borers.  More  than  300,000  farmers 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  engaged  in  the  work,  which 
was  the  most  intensive  fight  ever  waged  against  an  insect  pest  in  the  United  States 
But  still  there's  the  five  per  cent  of  the  corn  borers  that  escaped  destruction. 
They  will  keep  the  Corn  Belt  on  the  anxiety  seat  for  some  time  yet. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  announced  that  rats  are  probably 
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decreasing  in  numbers  in  the  United  States.    Present-day  sanitary  requirements 
and  modern  building  are  having  their  effect.    But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  the  rat  is  still  mankind's  greatest  enemy  in  the  animal  world.     The  Department 
has  just  issued  a  new  "bulletin  on  Rat  Control.     It's  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1533. 
it  points  out  that  you  should  rat-proof  all  new  "buildings.     Close  all  openings 
through  which  rats  can  gain  entrance.     Remove  all  shelter  for  rats.  Promptly 
dispose  of  all  garbage,  trash,  and  other  waste  on  which  rats  can  feed.    Kill  the 
.rats.'    The  bulletin  will  tell  you  how.     Write  for  it.    No.  1-5-3-3. 


Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  get  crop  insurance,  just  as  we  now  can  get  life 
insurance.     That's  what  Sir  John  Russell  says.     Sir  John,  you  know,  is  director 
of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station  in  England,  the  oldest  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  the  world.    His  station  has  been  carrying  on  fertilizer  experiments 
continuously  on  the  same  land  for  83  years.    When  such  experiments  are  carried 
far  enough,  it  may  be  possible  for  an  insurance  company  or  a  fertilizer  concern  to 
safely  guarantee  or  insure  farmers  that  if  they  use  certain  soil  treatments  they 
will  get  certain  yields.    That's  in  the  future,  though. 


At  the  present  time,  there  are  more  than  3,300  farmers  cooperative  grain 
elevators  listed  with  the  Department.    More  than  a- -half  million  farmers  now  market 
their  grain  through  cooperative  organizations  which  do  $750,000,000  worth  of 
business  a  year. 

#  #  #  #  # 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:    Next,  we  have  the  Farm  News  Digest.    This  is  a  weekly 
service  prepared  for  this  station  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   In  it  you  will  find  news  of  interest  and  importance  to  farmers 
throughout  the  country. 


At- least  $20,000,000  worth  of  farm  property  is  destroyed  "by  lightning 
in  this- country  every  year.    That' s  the  estimate  of  the  farm  fire  protection 
committee  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,    The  consoittee  points 
out  that  lightning  rods,  good,  "bad,  and  indifferent,  cut  losses  85  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  unrodded  "buildings,    When  lightning  rods  are  properly  put 
up  and  kept  in  shape,  these  experts  say,  there- is  almost  100  per  cent  pre- 
vention of  lightning  damage.    For  that  reason,  be  careful  to  select  the 
lightning  rod  equipment  that  will  best  fit  your  needs.    The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  some  concise,  practical,  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  that  subject.    Write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  842  on  Modern  Methods 
of  Protection  Against  Lightning*    It  contains  three  sets  of  specifications 
for  rods  and  fittings  of  different  materials*    Those  specifications  should 
help  you  make  the  best  buy. 


And  speaking  of  things  electrical,  the  famous  Rothamsted  Experiment 
Station  in  England  has  developed  a  way  to  make  plowing  easier.    They  do  it 
by  means  of  a  small  electric  generator  which  is  attached  to  an  ordinary,  plow. 
As  you  know,  the  plow  passes  more  readily  through  soil  that  is  moist.  .Well, 
the  electric  generator  is  used  to  cause  moisture  to  collect  on  the  plow  share 
The  moisture  acts  as  a  lubricant  between  the  soil  and  the  plowshare  blade 
and  makes  the  soil  slide  over  the  mouldboard  of  the  plow  more  easily. 


But  it's  not  only  in  plowing  the  soil  that  moisture  plays    its  part. 
Whether  there's  moisture  in  the  air  or  not  is  often  a  big  practical  problem. 
Dry  air,  you  know,  increases  the  danger  of  forest  fires.    But  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau  are  studying  the  air  conditions  that  make  for 
the  big  fires.    There  is  now  in  operation  a  regular  fire-weather  warning 
service  to  forecast  the  dangerous  weather  conditions  which  favor  the  out- 
break of  fires  on  our  great  National  Forests.     Such  warnings  enable  the 
foresters  to  mobilize  the  fire-fighters  with  the  least  delay. 
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Our  forests  are  valuable  not  only  for  their  wood  crops.    There  is 
the  matter  of  water-shed  protection,  for  instance.     The  Forest  Service 
has  started  an  extensive  survey  to  find  out  what  and  where  forests  are 
needed  to  protect  the  Mississippi  watershed.    That's  part  of  a  general 
survey  being  made  as  a  basis  for  future  flood  control. 


We  have  to  look  ahead.    That's  what  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  says  in  discussing  dairy-herd  improvement  through 
cooperative  bull  associations.  He  points  out  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  bull,  regardless  of  his  breeding,  should  head  any  well-bred  herd,  until 
a  number  of  his  daughters  have  been  tested  and  found  to  have  much  higher 
records  than  their  mothers.    However,  until  good  proved  sires  are  made 
available,  bulls  with  high-producing  ancestry  must  be  relied  upon.  We 
can't  expect  any  great  advance  in  the  economical  production  of  our  dairy 
herds,  Dr.  McDowell  holds,  until  dairy  bulls  are  required  to  pass  through 
a  probationary  before  they  are  allowed  to  head  a  herd,  until  only  proved 
sires  are  allowed  to  become  the  sires  of  many  daughters,  and  until  the 
best  of  these  sires  are  used  to  their  full  capacity.     But  if  you  wish  to 
know  about  cooperative  bull  associations,  the  Department  has  a  new  Bulletin 
out  on  that  subject.    Ask  for  Farmers  Bulletin  No,  1532, 


If  the  corn  crop  is  small  this  year,  as  it  now  looks  like  it  may  be, 
there  will  probably  be  heavy  marketing  of  light  weight,  unfinished  hogs  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter.    That  means  there  may  be  a  somewhat  bigger 
drop  in  prices  in  November  and  December  than  usual.    But  higher  prices  are 
probable  in  the  late  winter  and  spring.    The  general  level  of  prices  in 
1928  may  possible  be  higher  than  in  1927, 


State  highway  departments  last  year  surfaced  a  total  of  more  than 
13,600  miles  of  earth  roads.    In  addition,  they  rebuilt  5,828  miles  of  old 
surfaces,    163,059  miles  of  the  287,928  miles  of,  Federal  aid  State  roads 
are  now  surf  aced. 


The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  which  has  been  conducting  experiments 
to  develop  disease-resistant  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana,  has  issued  a  prelimi- 
nary report  showing  that  large  increases  in  yields  can  be  obtaned  by  sub- 
stituting hardier  varieties  for  the  sugar  canes  formerly  grown  there* 


The  alfalfa  weevil  which  has  spread  since  1905  from  Utah  into  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon,  at  a  rate  of  from  10  to 
20  miles  a  year  can  be  readily  controlled,  Department  experts  say.  How 
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this  can  "be  done  is  explained  in  the  new  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1528.  The 
most  baffling  feature  of  the  alfalfa-weevil  problem  is  that  in  some  sections 
abnormal  weather  may  prevent  weevil  damage  for  a  given  year.    Then  growers 
get  the  idea  that  the  fight  is  won.    The  result  is  that  the  next  attack  finds 
them  off  guard  and  a  crop  of  hay  is  lost /"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  safety." 


And  not  only  do  we  have  insects  to  fight,  but  there  are  the  nemas, 
Nemas,  you  know,  are  eel-shaped  animals  such  as  roundworms*    They  vary  in 
size  from  one  two  hundredth  of  an  inch  long  to  several  feet  long.  They 
are  responsible  for  some  of  the  worst  and  most  destructive  diseases  of 
plants  and  animals.    They  c  ause  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  each  year. 
Dr.  N.  A.  Cobb,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  nemas  are  so 
abundant  that  if  all  other  matter  in  the  universe,  except  nemas,  could  be 
magically  swept  away  and  we  could  then  as  disembodied  spirits  revisit  these 
scenes,  we  would  find  them  still  recognizable.    There  would  still  exist  in 
space  a  hollow  sphere,  the  size  .of  the  earth,  represented  by  a  surface  film 
composed  of  the  nemas  which  inhabited  the  soil,  and  waters,  plants  and 
animals*    We  could  recognize  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans  by  the  neiras  peculiar 
to  them.     So,  too,  we  could  recognize  the  soil  and  tell  where  there  had  been 
one  kind  of  soil  and  where  another.    We  could  recognize  the  cities  by  accumu- 
lations of  nemas  peculiar  to  human  beings  and  domesticated  animals  and  plants. 
The  trees  would  still  stand  in  ghostly  rows  along  the  streets,  represented 
by  the  nemas  that  once  inhabited  the  bark  of  their  trunks  and  branches. 
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 ^broadcasting  Uncle  Sam's  weekly  Farm 

News  Digest.  The  Agricultural  Situation,  the  hog  outlook,  news  for  the 
housewife,  and  some  miscellaneous  news  are  featured  in  today's  release. 
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YEAR  SHOWS  SLIGHT 


DROP  IN: AGRICULTURAL 


INCOME 


The  gross  income  for  the  products  of  American  farms  during  the  crop  year 
July  1926  to.  June  1937,  was  about  5  per  cent  lower  than  it  was  in  the  year 
preceding,  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  say.  .  Slightly  more  than  12  billion  dollars 
were  realised  for  farm  products  in  the  crop,  year  just  passed,  as  compared 
with  something  over  12-1/2  billion  dollars  for  the  crop  year  preceding. 
The  Bureau  says  that  this  smaller  income  is  due  mainly  to  the  decline  in 
cptton  prices.  .  But  a  smaller  income  for  feed  grains,  apples,  and  potatoes, 
was  also  estimated  last  crop  year.    Income  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  was  somewhat  higher  this  last  year*  however. 

The  Bureau  also  reports  that  about  -13-1/3  thousand  farm  owners  in  all 
parte  of  the  United  States  showed  a  smaller  average  income  during  1926 
than  they  enjoyed  in  1925. 

Out  of  last  crop  yearns  income*  farmers  paid  out  slightly  over  6-1/2 
billion  dollars  for  hired  labor,  operating  costs t  taxes,  rent,  and  in- 
terest, .  ' 
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"Compared  with -earnings  for  the  preceding  year,  the  return  for  the  labor 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family  declined  nearly  10  per  cent  last  crop  year", 
the  Bureau  figures  show,     "Wages  paid  to  hired  hands  increased  2  per  cent.... 
The  earnings  of  factory  employees  were  as  high  in  1926- '27  as  they  were  in 
1925- *  26". 

#       *  * 

NO  FARM  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

To  meet  a  demand  for  1000  farm  laborer s,  there  are  1004  on  hand  just 
now,  according  to  a  statement  recently  released  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    "Farm  labor  supply  and  demand  are  in  close 
balance  this  year",  the  report  says,  and  while  the  "supply  of  farm  labor 
is  slightly  under  the  demand  in  the  Worth  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic 
States,  elsewhere  over  the  country  the  supply  seeme  to  be  plentiful". 

Farm  wages  are  lower  now  than  they  were  in  July,  1926.    The  average 
farm  wage  per  month,  with  board,  is  $35.59  this  July  as  compared  with 
$36.10  last  July.    Wages  per  month,  without  board,  are  about  50  per  cent 
higher  than  those  with  board. 

"Farm  wages  are  at  a  much  lower  level  than  industrial  wages" ,  the 
statement  says. 

*       *  * 

BOG  MABXE£  IMPROVING  SLOWLY 

Encouraging  news  is  found  in  a  slowly  improving  hog  market.    Right  now  it 
looks  as  though  there  will  be  a  larger  advance  than  usual  in  prices  for  well- 
finished  medium  and  light-weight  hogs  during  August  and  September,  according 
to  the  July  hog  outlook  report  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  released 
a  few  days  ago. 
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Department  of  Agriculture  livestock  specialists  think  that,  if  the  small 
corn  crop  which  present  conditions  seem  t©  indicate,  is  harvested,  there  will 
be  heavy  marketings  of  light-weight,  unfinished  hogs  in  the  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter.    This  may  mean  a  larger  seasonal  price  decline  than  is  usual 
at  this  time  of  year.    But  it  may  also  mean  that  hog  prices  will  be  higher 
in  the  late  Winter  and  Spring  and  a  higher  general  level  of  hog  prices  in 
1928  than  farmers  received  in  1927. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sounds  a  warning  note.     It  "cautions  hog 
producers  to  remember  that  the  corn  crop  next  year  will  very  likely  be 
larger  than  this  year's  crop  and  that  a  production  of  hogs  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  about  equal  to  that  of  the  past  three  years  seems  to  promise  the 
best  returns  to  the  producers  of  both  corn  and  hogs'.'. 

*         *  * 

WHEAT  MARKET  FAVORABLE  TO 
GROWERS 

Experts  say  that  this  year's  wheat  crop  is  going  to  be  larger  than  last 
year's  crop.    They  also  say  that  there  was  an  increase  of  wheat  on  hand  on 
July  1  over  a  year  ago.     In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  the  word  is  that 
the  wheat  market  situation  for  this  year  will  be  as  good  as  it  was  in  1926. 

American  farmers  produced  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat  last  year.     So  good, 
in  fact,  that  the  country  was  put  on  an  export  basis  for  practically  all 
classes  of  wheat.    That  means,  the  United  States  shipped  large  quantities 
of  wheat  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  markets.    Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Australia  also  shipped  heavy  supplies  of  wheat.    Europe  used  up  these 
supplies  at  good  prices  and  it  appears  just  now  as  though  American  farmers 
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will  "be  able  to  continue  to  ship  wheat  for  safle  time.    That  will  natur ally- 
help  to  hold  up  wheat  prices  in  this  country  to  a  favorable  level. 

„.*     *     '  * 

■ 

TO  TRY  AIRPLANE  AGAINST  SUGAR- 
CAN®  INSECT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  just  authorized  experts  to  spend  50 
thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  a  large-scale  aerial  warfare  against  the 
destructive  sugar-cane  moth  borer  working  in  the  heart  of  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing area  in  Louisiana.    About  5  thousand  acres  of  cane  in  that  section 
of  the  country  will  be  dusted  with  a  sodium  compound  to  find  out  if  such 
a  treatment  is  effective  in  controlling  the  moth  borer.    Airplanes  are 
going  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  experiment.    Moth  borers  will  be 
fought  from  the  air,  bombed  with  poisonous  dust. 

Farmers  will  follow  with  interest  the  results  of  the  work. 

*       *       *  • 

WILL  IT  WASH? 

Scientific  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  say  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  answer  the  question 
asked  by  so  many  women  at  the  cotton-goods  counter — -  "Will  it  wash?"  The 
answer  is,  try  it  out  and  see.    Wash  a  piece  of  the  goods.    Neither  the  house- 
wife nor  the  clerk  can  tell  for  sure,  merely  by  looking  at  a  piece  of  cotton- 
goods,  whether  it  will  wash  or  not. 

"A  washing  test  should  show  much  more  than. fastness  of  color",  the  experts 
say.  "The  test  should  show  whether  the  yarns  will  slip  out  of  place  when  the 
fabric  is  laundered.    Loosely  woven  materials  often  have  this  fault  of  slipping, 
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Is  the  "beauty  of  the  fabric  entirely  due  to  the  glossy  finish?    Will  this 
finish  be  removed  when  the  fabric  is  placed  in  water?    Are  the  spots  or 
figures  put  in  by  means  of  such  short  threads  that  they  will  pull  out  when 
the  material  is  washed?    Are  they  made  of  a  paste  which  will  be  removed 
by  washing1.'. 

Choose  a  firm  piece  of  goods,  well  constructed  in  every  detail,  and  your 
cotton  dress  will  not  only  wash  but  wear  well,  is  the  advice  of  the  Bureau. 
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